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From Meeting House to Church in New England 


IV. Tue Farry NINETEENTH CENTURY CHURCHES 


By Rev. CHARLES A. PLACE 


Vintster of the First Church 


JITH tew eXx¢ eptions the first 
quarter of the nineteenth 
centur\ turnished the finest 

examples of New England church 
architecture, and was followed by a 
period of decadence that lasted till 
well toward the close of the century. 
Hardly a meeting house was _ built 
after 1800, though a tew of those 
erected earlier added a tower and bel- 
fry. During the first decade the belfry 
with surmounting cupola rather pre- 
dominated, though the lofty spire 1s 
found at the opening and continued 
throughout the period to be = con- 
sidered. 

\ noteworthy example ot the tall 
spire is seen at Newburyport, Mass., 
on the church built in 1801, of much 
grace and beauty, and surmounted by 
the weather cock trom the meeting 
which preceded the church. 
The spire which should be compared 
with that on Trinity Church, Newport, 
was copied, together with the general 
design for the church, by the First 
Parish, Roxbury, for the edifice erected 
in 1804. Timothy Palmer, a builder, 1s 


house 


) 
4 » *$.940 2A ; és 
" Lancaste} Vassachusetts 


recorded as the designer at Newbury- 
port, but as yet no trace has been 
found of the origin of the design or of 
the pulpit, set high on columns, the 
earliest known example of this type, 
except a similar design in Benjamin’s 
book, published at Greenheld in | 79/7. 
Both churches, at Newburyport and 
at Roxbury, are still standing, though 
that at Roxbury has suffered in the 
loss of the spire and in the removal of 
the pulpit, now replaced by one on 
columns, but ot different design. Of 
especial interest at Newburyport are 
the facade, the spire and the pulpit, 
the latter unfortunately marred by the 
staircases probably constructed at a 
later date, the removal of which, and 
the opening of the former entrance at 
the rear would be a worthy restoration. 

The South Church, Salem (1804), 
designed by Samuel MclIntire, is of 
considerable interest because it is 
almost a duplicate of that at Newbury- 
port, the exception being in the use of 
lonic pilasters and a few minor details. 
There is an unconfirmed tradition that 
MeIntire designed the Newburyport 


3 
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Spire, Church of the First Religious Society, 
Newburpport, Alass. 


church, but there is no other evidence 
than that in the structures, from which 
we may conclude that if McIntire 
had no part in the Newburyport 
design he copied it for his Salem 
church, and that the praise bestowed 
upon him for what he did at Salem 
is due to someone else. A more inti- 
mate knowledge of Timothy Palmer 
might help in answering the question 
of design for both Newburyport and 
Salem. 

A plainer style of tall spire is seen at 
Dedham, Mass. The statement in the 
first article (Oct. 1922) that the 1763 
spire was set on the 1820 porch was 
an error. The old spire is shown in a 
painting of 1796, on lines similar to 
Old South, Boston; but that of 1820 
new and almost identical with 
that at West Roxbury, built about 


Was 


1822 on the old meeting house of 


i773. At that time probably the older 


pulpit at West Roxbury was removed 
and the one installed which remained 
till the building was taken down in 
igi2. This design suggests the one at 
Mendon, Mass., in the church designed 
and built by Elias Carter in 1820. Both 
pulpits are interesting but not well 
proportioned, registering the then grow- 
ing demand tor lower pulpits. 

Probably the best know n ot the 
churches built before the outbreak of 
war is Park Street Church, Boston, 
because of its noteworthy spire. Begun 
in the spring of 1809 from a design of 
Peter Banner, an English architect 
living in Boston tor some few years, it 
has been changed considerably with- 
out and within. Examination of the 
Structure as it 1s today shows that the 
and line 
much lower, about at the top of the 
present arched windows. Up to that 
point the brick are in Flemish bond 
but above in common bond. It appears 
that when the walls were carried up 
to the present cornice, they were 
extended forward and around to the 
tower, thus causing the serious defect 
where the end cornice pre yyects into the 
tower window. 

No attempt has made to 
establish the date of this change from 
the church records, but the fact is con- 
firmed by an illustration on an old fire 
board in the possession of the Boston- 


original cornice root were 


been 


ian Society. The picture shows two 
rows of ordinary windows similar to 
those in use at the time of the erection 
of the church, and the treatment of 
the angles between the tower and the 
main building, awkward then as now, 
and like additions to an 
essentially English tower design. It 
is not unlikely that Banner's design 
involved a porch similar to that of 


looking 


Mat aa ies M 





First Church, Bennington, ¥'t. 
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Interior of the First Church, Bennington, Vt. 


BUILT IN 15060 AFTER DI 


the 
the 
refusal of the selectmen to grant the 
petition of the proprietors, ‘‘to ad- 
vance one angle of the porch into 
Common Street.” When Park Street 
Church was begun, Federal Street 
Church, with its well-balanced porch 
and pediment, was not completed, 


Brattle Street Church, and that 
cutting of the angles was due to 


though it was dedicated before the 
close of the vear. To meet a probable 
demand for a porch facade Banner 
had before him only Brattle 
Church, nor is it likely that he had 
seen anything of the kind before com- 
ing to America. 


Street 


The spire above the tower which is 
the attractive feature of the church, is 
strongly Gibbs though with heavier 
ornamentation than on the spire of the 
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Valace Nurte 
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First Baptist Church, Providence, not- 
ably in the handling of the pediment 
motives on the first section. It 1s inter- 
esting to compare the tagade at Park 
Street with that of Hollis Street 
Church (1810), and to the 
slightly projecting tower lines as in 
kKederal Street Church, but not tound 
in Brattle Street or in the designs at 
Newburyport and Roxbury. 


norte 


Because considered elsewhere by 
the writer mention only will be made 
of Federal Street Church, built from 
Bulfinch in 180g, and 
Interesting for its Gothic 


character, its porch lines similar to his 


designs by 
S( -called 


early designs and repeated many 


times in New E.ngland,. and the grace- 
ful and well proportioned spire. The 
motives emploved had little influence 
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Design for a Church 
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and the church is not well known as itt 
was taken down 1n 18 o. 
Of the many belfries with surmount 


ing cupolas a few are especially beauti- 


tul and well proportioned, notably 

Bennington, Vt., than which nothing 
finer of its kind has been done in New 
england. The church at Lenox, Mass., 
built in the same vear, 1805, has much 


in common wi but with 


th Bennington, 
tower and cupola lines heavier and less 
eracetul. The 
doubted] 
at Lee 1d 
Mass., as all four churches probably 
were by Bulfinch's Pittsteld 
designed in 378g and 


Lenox Church was un 
influenced Ly the churches 
and Richmond (1795), 


church 
comple Te d in 




















1-9}. The asst lation ot these churches 
on practically the same lines 1s impres- 
sive. All were built within twelve vears, 
four in towns that lay together 
in Berkshire county, Bennington being 
about thirty miles north. 

a marked 


and 


in the 
church to a design in 
Asher ns book suliaben not 
only in 


There 1s similarity 


Bennington 


but 
with 
, and 
and 


said, 
at Greenfield. \lass. 
Worcester 1n 1798 


ISOS, 3 s has been 
first in 1797 

reprints at 

two later at 
r8os. This issued 
after Bulfinch’s Pittsheld 
its porch facade, 
tion. 


( sreenheld in IAC 


book, tour 


years 
church with 
had a wide 
little 


circula- 


There 1s evidence that 


a ti cece. aa aS Ee Fr ae Sl 
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Benjamin was a designer. The bulk of 
his books are made up of the “‘orders”’ 
and their ‘“‘workings,”’ most of the few 
designs being copies from other sources, 
including those of Bulfinch. The 1797 
design in question improved on Pitts- 
held in the treatment of the belfry and 
cupola, but repeats a fault all too 
common in New England, not in the 
Pittsfield church, of a porch of too 
little projection and consequently with 
the tower set over on the main roof. 


This fault is due to the influence of 


Gibbs, but is not found in Wren. Bul- 
finch avoided this method, except 
where he followed Italian examples, 
as seen in Holy Cross (1803) and the 
New North | 1d04), Boston. 

The treatment and 
grace of ornamentation at Benning- 
ton, than in the design in Benjamin’s 
book, may be due to the men who 
came from Norwich, Ct.,chiefly respon- 
sible for the wood work. The notable 
teature ot the interior is the domical 
ceiling supported by four lonic columns 


more delicate 


with entablature blocks and penden- 
tives, SO suggestive ot Hollis Street 
Church (1788) by Bulfinch, the earliest 
Am 


| ° o/ 


known example of this idea in 
but differing trom. the 
Beniamin plan. The question here 


erica, 


This 
ceneral motive was used by Bulfinch 
in the New South IOl4) , Boston, and 


raised iS not easy tO answer. 


more delightfully executed by John 
H. Greene in the First Congregational 
Church, Providence, both of which 
structures will be considered later. Even 
at this date, (1805) square pews were 
built, but while the pulpit probably 
Was high, described as a panelled box 
with corners cuff, there is no e\ idence 
that it was on columns. The cost, given 
as $7,793, created a Structure remark 
able in design and execution, 


The same treatment of tacade and 
superstructure is found in many inter- 
esting examples, principally in Massa- 
chusetts and Maine, not always with 
tower, and with 
square instead of octagon belfry, but 
rarely with more than an approxima- 
tion to the almost perfect proportions 
of that at Bennington. On the church 
at Manchester, Mass., built in 1809, 
the 1797 design in Benjamin's book 
is almost exactly reproduced, except 
only that the porch 1s better projected 
and the Col. Jacob 
Smith is recorded as the designer of 
this church and the church at Glou- 
cester built in 1805-6; but this may 
have meant, as in so many cases, that 
the builder obtained his design trom 
some book. Both churches have Pal- 
ladian the tower, as at 
Pittsheld and Bennington, and the 
the this 
period had windows of this type back 


well-set sometimes 


tower well set. 


W indow S in 


majority ot Structures ot 
of the pulpit. There are traces of a 
coved ceiling in the much changed 
Manchester Glou 
cester the interesting teatures remain 
ing are the gallerv breast and the fine 
old Simon Willard clock. The Inde 
pendent Christian Church which built 
the structure had as its 
first minister John Murray, the founder 


interior, while at 


(;loucester 


ot Universalism in America, 


members of the Sargent tamilyv con 


many 


stituting its most loy al supporters. 
Belfries with surmounting cupolas 
are tound at Dorchester on the edifice 
of the Second Church (1806), at Ashby 
(180g), Northboro [Sod ), and Way 
land (1815), Mass.: and at Augusta 
(1809), and Belfast (181g), Maine. These 
are typical of many more throughout 
New England. In the Augusta church 
we find the Palladian window in the 
tower as at Pittsfield, but not in the 
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| Pulpit 
M#lendon, Alass., Church 
BUILT IN 1862 BY ELIAS CARTER 


others mentioned; and at Northboro 
and Wayland porches ornamented by 
pilasters similar to the treatment at 
Newburyport. 

The Northboro church 1s 
have been built by Col. John Ames 
in Marlboro and later 


said TO 


who was born 
removed to Ashfield, Mass., where he 
built the church in 1814 with its 
attractive belfry. Though there ts 
little in common in these two churches, 
we have a suggestion of how motives 
were carried from one section of the 
country to another. Col. Ames also is 
credited with the beautiful steeple at 
Shrewsbury built in 1807 on the meet- 
Ing house erected in 1766. It 1s interest- 


ing to observe that the belfry and the 











Shirlerv, Alass.. Alecting House 


‘IRE IN 1804 


ILT IN 1764: S 


spire are almost exactly like those at 
larmington, Conn., but without the 
section set above the belfry. 

Shirley, Mass., 
fine example of a beautifully propor- 
tioned belfry and cupola erected 1n 


furnishes another 


1804 on the old meeting house built in 
1754, and should be compared with 
one a few miles away at Townsend, 


probably erected in 1804 when the 
meeting house was moved to the 
‘street’ from “meeting house hill’ 


where it had been remodeled in 1771, 
about itty Vears atter it was first set 
up. Interesting features of the 
modeled building are the side door 


re- 


with its large L hinges and the four 
slave benches set high at one end, now 








Pi otograph by Alfred Wayland Cutting 


Church at Wapland, Mass. 


BUILT IN 1514 AFTER DESIGNS BY ANDREWS PALMER OF NEWBURYPORT 
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North Church, Hingham, Mlass. 


BUILT IN 1800-07 


hidden from view and reached only 
through the tower. But the out- 
Standing beauty both at Shirley and 
Townsend is in the belfry and cupola 
on lines suggesting those at Ashfield. 
No connection has been established, 
which further research may make clear. 

Scant justice can be done to the 
interesting design and problem of the 
church at Wayland, dedicated January 


25, 1815, with Andrews Palmer of 


Newburyport, the recorded architect. 
Much of its interior beauty, including 
the high pulpit on six columns, was 
destroved in the remodeling of ISSO; 
but the facade with its well-proportioned 


and graceful cupola belfry may well be 
compared with the fagade and super- 
structure at Bennington. 

The note-worthy history of the Way- 
land church is typical of many New 
England churches, many of them not 
even mentioned in this series, but 1m- 
possible tO record because of lack of 
space. 

Bevond the possible influence of 
Asher Benjamin at Bennington, we 
come upon his work at Boston in the 
West Church built in 1806 with porch 
and tower not well handled. The 
Structure, now the West End Branch 
of the Boston Public Library and 


na i 
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West Church, Boston 
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retaining the galleries, rather highly 
ornamented, is the best remaining 
example of Benjamin’s work. The 
same treatment of porch and tower 1s 
found at Bedford, Mass.,on the church 
built in I8I7, 
much charm. So, too, Benjamin’s style 
and probably hand is seen in the 
Charles Street Baptist Church, re- 
cently moved back in the widening 
ot the Street. No other church by 
Benjamin has been found. 

At Hingham, Mass., is found a 
‘that the North Church 
was built from a slightly 


tradition 
1806-7 ) 
modified plan of what has been called 
the Bulfinch church in Bath, Maine. 
There is little to indicate any Bul- 
finch influence on the Hingham struc- 
ture, while at Bath we find 
churches built in 1802, one for the Old 
North Society and the other for the 
Old South, having little in common 
Hingham, but 
suggestion of influence on the Augusta 
church of 1809. No data of the Bath 
interiors 1s at hand and no evidence 
has been found connecting Bulfinch 
with designs there. The chiet detect at 
Hingham is the slightly projecting 
porch, in marked contrast with the 
porches at Bath, particularly on the 
North Church; and the interesting 
teatures of the interior, with its pulpit 

1 utterly and 


Two 


with with a clear 


end unharmoniously 
changed, are the simple gallery and the 


old slave gallery hung high at the 


porch end. A clue tO the association ot 


the same builder or family with dif- 
terent churches is found in the fact 
that a man by the name of Hersey 
was the mason at Hingham and that 
the family of this name were masons 
and builders there for generations. To 
this family belonged Thomas Hersey 
who was born at Hingham and later 


but with a cupola ot 


worked in Boston, and in Lancaster 
on the Bulfinch church and therefore 
may have worked on other Bulfinch 
buildings. 

Churches multiply apace after 180c 
and only typical examples have been 
selected in the period preceding the 
war, while our attention in the decade 
following must be restricted to the 
most notable. At New Haven, we 
find two churches ot unusual interest 
built during the war on the Green. 
The Center Church, SO long connected 
with Yale’s commencements, designed 
by Ithiel Towne, said to have tollowed 
St. Martin’s in the Field, London, but 
unlike Gibbs’ design with tower on 
the ground; and the North Church 
designed by David Hoadly, with a 
porch only partly carrving the tower 
were built in the same vear, and are 
beautiful examples of early nineteenth 
century churches. Both Structures ot 
brick, illustrate the 
superstructure on the tower and porch 


two sty les ot 


which we have considered, though 
that on the North Church 1S SOomew hat 
heavier and higher than usually found. 
The facade of the Center Church, with 
running through the 
portico, is unusual in New England, 


tower down 
but tound outside ot this section as 
far south as Atlanta, Georgia. 

The interiors ot both churches are 
unusual in the use of a domical ceiling 
without the semblance of supporting 
columns, suggesting that at Benning- 
ton and two others TO be considered 
W here columns are used. The result 
here 1S no¢t pleasing, with little tO 
choose betw een ‘Tow me. the architect, 
and Hoadly, the builder, because the 
not worked The 
of the meeting house was 


motives are out. 
gallery 
supported on columns and the gallery 


ceiling was flat; and we find this general 
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Center Church, New Haven, Connecticut 


DESIGNED BY ITHIEL TOWNE. EXTERIOR RESTORED, IGI2 
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North Church, New Haven, Connecticut 


DESIGNED BY DAVID HOADLY 
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First Congregational Church, Providence, BR. F. 


BUILT IN ISA160 AFTER DESIGNS BY TOHN H. GREEN! 
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Interior of the First Congregational Church, Providence 


BUILT IN IS160 AFTER DESIGNS BY JOHN H. GREEN! 


treatment in many of the succeeding 
churches. But as we have seen, the 
early churches followed either Wren 
or Gibbs for the interior plan, in the 
one case the gallery being supported 
on columns with superimposed columns 
carrying an entablature from which 
the ceiling springs, as in Christ 
Church, Boston and elsewhere; 1n the 
other the gallery cuts the high columns 
which carry the ceiling entablature 
as exampled in King’s Chapel and 
many times repeated. 

The New South Church, Boston 
(1814), by Bulfinch, described by the 
writer tn Orp—-Time New ENGLAND 
tor October, 1G20, had a spire of 
unusual grace and beauty, one of 
Bulfinch’s masterpieces, but set upon 
a tower not well handled. Logically 
the interior called for a domical| ceiling, 


but the general treatment and the 
pulpit design were very interesting and 
pleasing. This church which stood 
till 1868, had unmistakable influence 
upon John H. Greene in his design tor 
the church built in 1816 for the First 
Congregational Society, Providence, 
W here we find a porch with broken 
entablature, a well-set and 
spire of full beauty of proportion and 
ornamentation. [This edifice, like that 
of the New South, was built of stone 
and is an original combination of 
classic and Gothic motives. The dom- 
ical ceiling, revealing Wren’s influence 
received through Bulfinch, 1s carried 
columns of the Corinthian 
order and is the finest example of this 
Stvle and execution in America. The 
mahogany pulpit, originally set higher, 
as it should be, follows the lines of 


tower, 


on tour 











First Church, Lancaster, Mlass. 


BUILT IN 1516 AFTER DESIGNS BY CHARLES BULFINCH 
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Pulpit in First Church, Lancaster, Mass. 


BUILT IN LAIO AFTER DESIGNS BY CHARLES BULFINCH 
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that in the New South, but in Boston 
the spaces between the columns were 
paneled while this stands on free 
columns. There is a wealth of beauty in 
this church impossible to describe ina 
sketch of this character. 
Greene repeated this 
Savannah, Georgia, in a granite struc- 
ture dedicated May 9, 1819, which 


design in 


included the domical ceiling and the 
mahogany pulpit found at Providence, 
all reproduced in the edifice of 1891, 
atter the fire which destroyed the 
church in 188g. It seems most likel\ 
that Greene the 172d , 
Gibbs, to which reference was made 
in the second article (Jan. 1923), and 


Saw 


possibly made use of the general design 
tor St. Martin’s; but beyond this, the 
difference 1n churches is 
marked, particularly in the treatment 
of the porch and the setting ot the 
tower. The interior is simply due to 
Wren through the influence of Bul- 
finch, as stated Moreover, 
Greene’s distinct contribution in Provi- 
dence 1s the spire, the porch treatment 
and the window motives, all of which 
with the pulpit,should be compared with 
the present (1891) Savannah church. 
The last example for consideration 
is the Bulfinch Church, Lancaster 
(1816), described in an article by the 
writer in the “Architectural Forum,” 


these two 


above. 


—_ — —— — —- — 


book ot 


June, 1921. In all respects Bulfinch's 
church masterpiece, it has a_ tacade 
both unusual and of exceptional beauty 


. 


due in part to its projecting portico 
and to the well proportioned and well 
set tower and belfry. Standing today 
almost exactly as when built, with an 
interior unchanged except for wall 
and ceiling ornamentation, it 1s a 
rare combination of design and execu- 
tion. Its pulpit, almost perfect 1n line, 
surpassing that of the New South as 
the latter did those of theearlier period, 
still remains -an unsurpassed example 
of the tvpe in America. Whether its 
prototype Was once mn the Pittsheld 
church, or in some earlier example 
reflected in the smaller design seen in 
Benjamin's 1797 book, 1s not clear; 
but it does seem to show the influence 
of Bulfinch’s trip abroad and_ the 
glorious pulpits he must have seen in 
Italy. 

In these articles, limited and sketchy 
of necessity and omitting much of 
historical and interpreti\ e value, we 
have a survey ot motives slowly de- 
veloping from the meeting houses of 
the seventeenth century to the finest 
examples of church architecture in 
New England. The whole story, full) 
illustrated is vet to be written; but 
every contribution of fact helps in the 
larger task. 
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Fence-posts at South Chatham 


Old Cape Cod F ence-posts 


Reprint 


LL) Cape Cod towns on the 
south shore, trom Barnstable 
to Chatham, much of 
their quaintness to the fences with 
turned wooden posts found guarding 


Owe 


the dooryvards of their white-painted, 


green-shuttered houses. These } sts, ot 


local design and workmanship, occur- 
ring 1n a great variety of forms, seem 


particularly appropriate and a part ot 


By Burton M. AsHLEY 


d from Lands« ay 


Architecture, October, 79022 


the distinctive character of the region. 
Though there are scattering examples 
of similar posts all along the New Eng- 
land coast, Cape Cod is their point of 
concentration, 

Kitty to seventy-five years is prob- 
ably the age of most of these posts. 
The nineteenth century Cape-Codders 
called upon their own woodworkers in 
each community for turned work as 
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South Darmouth 


well as tor ordinary carpentry. Thus, 
in South Yarmouth, Warren B. Ful- 
ler was the creator of numerous de- 
signs; in Dennisport, Alonzo Capron is 
said to have turned “considerable 
many; and Flavius Nickerson, still 
living in Harwichport, has identified 
a number of his own make among the 
fifty different posts which were photo- 
graphed in preparing this paper. 

kor material “swamp cedar,” Cham- 
aecv paris sphaeroidea, was used, and 
has the 
drained sandy soils of the Cape. 


proved enduring in well- 





Wiest Dennis 





Harwich Center 


In height the posts range from thirty- 
one to forty-four inches, and in largest 
diameter from four and three-quarters 
inches to seven and_ three-quarters 
inches.* There are three common con- 
nections used trom }« st to post: (1) two 
stretchers turned pickets, (2) 
three or more strips of board fencing, 
and (3) round or octagonal rails. 


with 


The workmanship in these fences 1s 


* It should be noted that the detailed photo 
graphs were taken bv Mr. Ashlev with the camera 
at about a constant distance trom the posts, so 


that thev are all at approximately the same scale 
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Dennisport 


almost uniformly excellent, the stock 
carefully chosen, the joints snugly 
htted, as might be expected of a genera- 
tion ot Carpenters W ho were either 
shipbuilders themselves or who were 
otten working for ship captains who 
appreciated a durable job. Perhaps, 
too, some of the forms were suggested 
by the turned work of the ships. Cer- 
tainly the fact that these fences are so 
“ship-shape”’ them an.  eftect 
which is worth study by anyone inter- 
ested in the character of old Cape Cod. 


vives 


Note—The importance ot the tence in 


Wiest Darmouth 


Chatham 


the economic lite of old-time New England 
that 
most of the dwellings in the villages and 


1s imperfectly realized todav now 
towns are taced by lawns and garden spots 
that no longer require protection trom pass 
still 


and 


ing domestic animals. Fences are 


boundary lines in 


utilized to define 
the more populous towns they serve as a 
protection trom the trespassing boy where 
tormerly the cows and pigs ot the ne iwhbor 
hood were guarded against; but their purely 
lost 
sight of in the need for a protection from 


ornamental character too often 1s 


passers-by. At the outset, a rough construc- 
tion of rails or boards: with the growth ot 
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South Cbhatham 


population, the tence became an attractive 
tramework bevond which the house or the 


Street might be seen. The great variety ot 


turned forms of posts shown in the ac 


companving illustrations, 1s distinctive of 


Cape Cod. In the seaports and larger towns 
to the north, when any attempt was made to 
use an ornamental torm it generally appears 
asa mace up post,—a rough cedar p< st CON- 
tained in an architectural shell of boards 
and mouldings and trequently surmounted 
by a finial or piece of turned-work, such as 
a ball, an urn, or a conventional flame. 

In the early days of the New England 
colonies each householder not only main- 
tained his own fences around cultivated 
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Dennisport 


fields but also gave of his labor tn building 
long ranges of tencing about the common 
pasture lands in proportion to his interest 
in the land. A law relating to tences was 
passed by the Governor and Assistants ot 
the Massachusetts Colony as early as 1633 
requiring “‘that if any corne fence shalbe 
by the inhabetants of the towne be judged 
insufhcient & the owner thereot torbeare 
mending of it more than two daves after 
warneing giuen, the inhabetants_ shall 
mend the said tence & the corne of the 
owner ot the said tence shalbe hable to 
pay the charges of the mending.”’ These 
earliest fences were usually made of five 
rails and must be up early in April and 
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Dennisport 


sufficient tokeepout not only cattle but hogs 
which then were allowed to go about treely . 

The simplest form of the early fence was 
made by driving stakes into the ground to 
form an X on which a rail rested. By driv- 
ing other stakes, that crossed each other at 
a higher level, another rail could be laid 
and so a two-rail fence was built, of the 
simplest construction and yet a sufhcient 
protection against grazing cattle. The brush 
fence, the fence made of uprooted stumps 
of trees, and the fence made of logs piled on 
top of each other, each course resting on 
short, horizontal cross-pieces,—all these 
forms were in common use 1n the early 


days in the colonies. The log fence Was 


Harwichport 








e 


Orleans 


usually three logs high and formed an al 
most solid wooden wall. 

Nearer the villages and about the dwell 
ings a more carefully constructed and more 
substantial fence soon came into use—the 
split rail tence. The rails were usually split 
out of ash trees “‘quartered’”’ into equal 
parts the length of the rails which were 
bevelled off at each end to permit the end 
of each rail tO slip into oblong holes bored 
out at 
tence posts. This type of tence became \ ery 


and cut regular intervals in the 


common and has been in use until very re 
cent times, not only in New England, but 
westward and wherever the descendants ot 
New England made a settle 


men have 
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Chatham 


ment. Abraham Lincoln, the rail-splitter 
of Illinois, in his day, built the same type of 
fence that was made by his ancestor living 
in Hingham, Nlass., two centuries before. 
The tence ot rough edged boards and the 
fence made of “‘slabs’’ natled to posts, came 
into use betore the time of the Revolution. 
The New England tarmer, clearing his 
land tor cultivation, soon devised another 
form ot fence where stones were plentiful 
and by piling up these stones into walls 
divided off his fields and gave them a sub- 
stantial protection. The well-built stone 
wall must have a foundation of small 
Stones laid 1n a trench to prevent its being 
thrown by the frost and when carefully 
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Chatham 


built it will last tor generations. Mean- 
while, the adjoining field has been cleared 
of stones and made usetul for cultivation. 
In all parts of New England these sturdy 
walls may be seen sometimes extending as 
tar as the eve can reach. In some localities 
nearly every pasture and field 1s bordered 
by them, representing untold labor by 
stalwart men and boys. In the northwestern 
counties in England similar walls exist but 
the New settlers in the 
emigrated from the eastern and southern 
brought with 
Here 
the dry-laid stone wall was the product 


\WV he re 


England main 
counties, and accordingly 
them few traditions ot stone walls. 
CONV enience 


ot necessitv. and 
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Chatham 


Stones were not plentitul, a low wall was 
sometimes built and over it a single rail 
Stakes 
needed height ot tence. 

In the early days in the colonies the roads 


resting on. crossed turnished the 


outside the villages were seldom fenced 
in on either side. In fact, the early roads 
were little more than ill-defined footpaths 
winding their way across pastures and cul 
tivated fields and dividing 


tence was reached there would be a gate 


whenever a 


or bars to be opened and closed by the 
traveler. 
kKences about corn fields were required 


Dennisport 


Chatham 


by law in the Massachusetts Bay Colony as 
early as 1633 and seven years later towns 
were ordered to help Indians totencein their 
corn fields by “telling of Trees, riving and 
sharpening rails and holing of Posts.”’ In 
1647, “fences made of stone, poles, rails, 
rivers, creeks, or any other fence” sufficient 
for cattle were lawfully sufficient for swine. 
In 1694 “‘a sufficient fence,” by act of the 
General Court, was declared to be tour 
feet high of five rails or the equivalent of 
tour rails. In the early records of the town 
of Topsfield, Mass., are frequent references 
to hedge tences.—George Francis Dow. 





Notes on the Ase of Pewter in Massachusetts 
during the Seventeenth Century 


By GEORGE FRANCIS Dow 


N the spring of 1629, when the 
Secretary of the Company ot the 
Massachusetts Bay in New Iing- 


land was preparing a memorandum ot 


materials tO be obtained “to send for 
Newe England” in the ships that sailed 
on April 25th of that year, among the 
fabrics and food stufts, the seed grain, 
potatoes, tame turkeys, and copper 
kettles of French making without bars 
of iron about them, were listed brass 
ladles and spoons and “‘pewter botles 
ot pyntes aN qrts."’ The little Heet 
reached Naumkeck (now Salem) on 
June 30th, and on its return voyage, a 
month later, Master Thomas Graves, 
the ‘“Engynere,”’ expert in mines, forti- 
fications, and surveys, who had come 
over with Gsovernor kK ndecott the pre- 
vious year, sent home a report to the 
Company in which he listed “‘such 
needefull things as every Planter doth 
or ought to provide to go to New-E.ng- 
land,’ including victuals for a whole 
vear, apparel, arms, tools, spices, and 
various household implements, among 
which appear “‘wooden platters, dishes, 
spoons and trenchers,” with no men- 
tion of pewter. The records of the 
Company make mention ot carpenters, 
shoemakers, plasterers, vine planters, 
and men skillful in making pitch, salt, 
etc., but nowhere does the trade of the 
pewterer appear. 

Pewter did not come into general 
use among the more prosperous farm- 
ers in England until about the middle 
of the sixteenth century and then only 
as a salt—a dish of honor, or three or 
four pieces for use on more formal oc- 
casions. It was the wooden trencher 


that was commonest in use in all mid- 
dle-class tamilies until well after the 
vear 1700, and this was true both in 
New England and Old England. In 
homes where the shilling was made to 
go as tar as possible, the wooden 
trencher, like the homespun coat, lin- 
\ later. At 
least one family in Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts, was still using its wooden 


1 


gered in use for a century 


plates of an earlier period as late as 
1876, when the menfolk left home to 
work for two or three days in the early 
tall on the thatch banks beside Plum 
Island river. And this happened in a 
comfortably situated, but thrifty, fam- 
ily. The rough usage given the common 
table ware in the crude camp by the 
marshes had taught the housewife the 
desirability of bringing down from the 
chest in the attic, at least once a vear, 
the discarded wooden plates used in 
her childhos vd. 

Pewter appears early in the Massa- 
chusetts Colony in connection with the 
settlement of estates of deceased per- 
sons. By means of the detailed inven 
tories taken at such times, it 1s possible 
to reconstruct with unquestioned accu- 
racy the manner in which the homes of 
the early settlers were furnished, and 
by means of this evidence it is possible 
to show that the hardships and crudi- 
ties ot the first Vears Were soon fre- 
placed by the usual comforts of the 
English home of similar station at the 
same time. The ships were crossing the 
Atlantic frequently and bringing from 
London, Plymouth or Bristol, to the 
new settlements, all manner of goods 
required for sale in the shops that had 
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been set up in Boston, Salem and else- 
where. 


In 1635 Dilline- 


Sarah g 
ham died at Ipswich, leaving a consid- 


erable estate. Among the bequests were 


the “ Tet yA 


asilver bow] and a silver porringer, and 


the in\ entory shows 40! pounds ot 
pewter valued at £2.14.0. 

In 1640, Bethia Cartwright of Sa- 
lem bequeathed TO her sister, Mary 
Norton, three pewter platters and a 
double saltcellar and to a nephew she 
gave six spoons and a porringer. 

In 164 3, Joseph, the eldest son of 
Robert Massey ot Ipswich, Was be- 
queathed by his father, four pewter 
platters and one silver spoon. Benja- 
min, another son, was to receive four 
pewter platters and two silver spoons, 
and Marv, a daughter, received the 
same number as did Joseph. 

In 1645, Lionell Chute died in Ips 
wich. His silver spoon he bequeathed 
tO his son ] ames. lt Was the only piece 
of silver in the house. Of pewter, he 
had possessed fourteen dishes, “‘small 
and great,’ eleven pewter salts, sau- 
cers and porringers, two pewter candle- 
Sticks and a pew ter bottle. 

The widow, Mary Hersome of Wen- 
ham, possessed in 1646 one pewter 
platter and two spoons. The same year 
Michael Carthrick of Ipswich possessed 
ten pewter dishes, two quart pots, one 
pint pot, one beaker, a little pewter 
cup, one chamber pot and a salt. In 
1647, William Clarke, a prosperous 
Salem merchant, died possessed of an 
interesting list of furniture; six silver 
spoons and two small pieces of plate; 
and the following pewter which was 
kept in the kitchen—twenty platters, 
two great plates and ten little ones, 
one great pewter pot, one flagon, one 
pottle, one quart, three pints, four ale 
quarts, one pint, six beer cups, four 


candlesticks, five 
chamber pots, two lamps, one tunnel, 


wine cups, four 
six saucers and miscellaneous old pew- 
ter, the whole valued at £7. The house- 
hold also was supplied with “‘China 
dishes’ valued at twelve shillings. 
John Lowell of Newbury, in 1647, pos- 
three pewter butter 

John Fairfield of Wenham, the same 
vear, had two pewter fruit dishes and 


Sessed dishes. 


tTWwo saucers; also four porringers, cl 
double salt, one candlestick and_ six 
spoons, all of pewter. His tellow-towns- 
man, Christopher Yongs, a weaver, 
who died the same vear, possessed one 
bason, a drinking pot, three platters, 
three old saucers, a salt and an old por- 
ringer, all of pewter and valued at only 
ten shillings. There were also alchemy 
spoons, trenchers and dishes and a pip- 
kin valued at one shilling and sixpence. 

When Badger of Newbury 


died in 1647 he lett tO his young widow 


Giles 


a glass bowl, beaker and jug, valued at 
three shillings; three silver spoons val- 
ued at £1, and a good assortment of 
pewter, including “‘a salt seller, a tun- 
ell, a great dowruff”’ and valued at one 
shilling. The household was also tur- 
nished with SIX wooden dishes and two 
wooden platters. The inventory of the 
estate ot Matthew Whipple ot Ipswich 
totalled £287.2.1, and included eighty- 
fiy eC pieces ot pewter, weighing 147 
pounds and valued at £16.9.16. In ad- 
dition, there were four pewter candle- 
Sticks valued at ten shillings; two pew- 
ter salts, five shillings; two pewter 
potts, one cup and a bottle, four shil- 
lings and sixpence; one pewter flagon, 
seven shillings; twenty-one “brass al- 
chimic spoones” at four shillings and 
four pence each: and nine pewter 
spoons at eighteen pence per dozen. 
The In entory also discloses one silver 


bow! and two silver spoons valued at 
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L 3.3.03 six dozen wooden trenchers, 
valued at three shillings; also trays, a 
platter, tour and 
‘one earthern salt.” 


Rebecca Bacon 


two howles, dishes, 


The Wi idow died in 
Salem in 
(i9s.8.6 and a well-turnished house. 
She had brass pots, skillets, candle- 
sticks, skimmers, a little brass pan, and 
an excellent supply of pewter, includ- 
ing © } large pewter platters, 3 a size 
lesse, 4 More a size lesse, j} more a size 
bason. cs: 6 
large pewter plates & 6 lesser, gs; 19 
Pewter Saucers XW 2 truite dishes, g; * 
6d; 1 old Pewter bason & great 
383 2 pewter candlesticks, 483 ! 
salt & a smal one: 
porringers, 


lesse, ti.16: | pewter 


plate, 
large 
pewter 2 pewter 
| great pewter flag- 
quart, 2 pints & a halte 
chamber pots & an 
She also died pos- 


3s.6d.: 
Ons | lesser, 
pint, 138; 2 old 
old porringer, 3s. 
salt silver, 6 silver 
wine cup & a 
silver, Sag 6." 


The Rey ; 


when he died in 1656, was possessed of 


sessed. Of | duble 


spones, | 
James Noves of New bury : 
an unusually well-equipped kitchen, 


supplied with much and 
and the following pewter, viz.: 


brass iron 
ware 
“on one shelte, one charger, ¢ pewter 
platters and a bason and a salt seller, 
fi. > oF another shelfe, Q pewter 
platters, smi all X great, 13 shillings; one 
old fagon and 4 pewter drinking pots, 
| shillings.’ No pe Wter 


wan vien trenchers are listed. 


plates or 


In other estates appear some unusual 


items, such as: a pewter brim basin, 


pewter cullenders, pewter beer cups, 
pewter pans, pewter bed pans, and a 
mustard pot. 

The trade 
seem to have been followed by many 
men in New England during the sev- 


enteenth The 


ot the pewterer ¢ does not 


century. vessels were 


1655, leaving an estate of 


dram cup ot 


bringing shipments from London and 
moreover, the bronze moulds used in 
making the ware were costly. Pewter 
melted easily and frequently required 
repairing, and it here that the 
itinerant tinker or second-rate pew- 
terer found employment. The handles 
of pewter spoons broke easily, and a 
spoon mould was a part of the equip- 
ment of every tinker. The earliest men- 


Was 


tion we have noted of the pewterer 
practising his trade in New England 
is one Richard Graves of Salem. 


He was presented at a Quarterly Court 
on Kebruary 25, 1042-3 tor 
sion in his trade of pewtering”’ 
quitted of the charge. 


Opres- 
and ac- 
Then he 
accused of neglecting to tend the ferry 
carefully, so it would seem that pew- 
tering occupied only part of his time. 
This he but said that 
he had not been put to it by the Court 
and also that it was necessary to leave 


Was 


} } 
ackn«e Ww ledged, 


the ferry when he went to mill, a quite 
apparent fact. He seems to have been 
a somewhat reckless fellow 1n his deal- 
Ings with neighbors, tor he 
cused of taking fence rails from Chris- 
topher Young's lot and admonished 
by the Court. At the 
fined tor stealing 
Thomas Edwards and speeches 
to him, calling him “‘a base fellow, & 
vt one might Runn a half pike in his 
bellie & never touch his hart.’ 


Was ac- 


same session he 
wood trom 
| 


Was 


| tor evi 


came fo Massachusetts in 
the “Abigail,” arriving in July, 
He settled at Salem and was a pro- 
prietor there in 1637. Sometimes he is 
Stvled “husbandman.” He got into 
trouble with the authorities very soon, 
and in December, 1638, was sentenced 
to sit in the stocks for beating Peter 
Busgutt in his own house. Peter made 
sport of the Court at the time of the 
trial, and in consequence was ordered 


(sraves 


1635. 
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this time by 
(sraves 


TO he WW hip ped, the con- 
stable. In 1641 brought 
into court again and William Allen tes- 
tied that “he herd RR 

Gent twice. 
1 that it 


Was 


ch (sra\ eS kissed 
Richard 


was true, and tor 


Good) CONn- 
this 
unseemly conduct he was sentenced to 
be fined or W hipped. The 
not disclose his individual preterence as 
to the penalty eventually inflicted. In 
1645 he was in Boston in connection 
with some brazen moulds that were in 


dispute. A Mr. Hill and Mr. Knott 


were concerned in the affair, and very 


te ssead 


records do 


likely the moulds were tor pew terers" 
use. On another occasion a few 
later, when Graves went to Boston, he 
got drunk at Charlestown, and 1n con- 
sequence was mulct by the Quarterly 
Only a month later he 
complained of tor playing at shuffle- 
board, a wicked game of chance, at the 
tavern kept by Mr. Gedney in Salem, 
but this time he escaped the vengeance 
of the law, for the case against him was 
not proved. He was still pursuing his 
trade of pewterer in 1655 when he so 
styled himself in a deed to John Put- 
nam, and sometime between that date 
and 1669 he passed out of reach of the 
courts to that bourne from which no 
pewterers ever return. 

Mention has been made of the fact 
that London-made pewter was brought 
into New England at frequent inter- 

vals to supply the natural demand. 
An invoice of pewter shipped from 
London in 1693 has recently come to 
light in the Massachusetts Archives, 
and is here printed as being of interest 
not only as showing the market prices 
for pewter, but also the kind of utensils 
in demand at that time. This particular 


years 


court. was 


shipment of pewter was a part of a 
consignment made by John Caxy of 
London to Joseph Mallenson, his 
agent in Boston. It consisted of a great 
variety of clothing, fabrics, hardware, 
implements, kitchen utensils and pew- 
cr. The part of the Invoice that COMmM- 
prised the shipment ot pewter tollow ® 
V1Z.: 


() ing Drume Fa 2 Con Uy 
12 Portrle “ie at 3s 1od ps 52. 6. 
12 Quart ditto at %s 16, 
~ 


243 Midle ditto at 2/6 
24 Small ditto at 
12 doz: Large Pi 

p doz g.1 
Small 


3 pr New-fashon'd C 


ringers at gs 0a 


2 dOZz: ditto 


45 - 
} pr ditto at 3s 
2 pr Rour nd ditto at 2s 10d Fr. 


i Fat : Cost 


One Drume Fatt No. 3 quantits 
18 Large Chamber Potts at 2 (los ps 2.11. 
3 Middle ditto at 2s 8d 


40 small ditto at 2s 1 

12 doz Alcamy Spoons at 2/9 4 

24 doz Powder ditto at 2 /3d p 

doz 2.14. 

I2 Large Salts at 2s 2 ps lo & 
24 Middle ditto at 20d ps 2 

48 Small ditte at 12d ps 2. 8. 
18 Basons gt 32 at 12d 1.12.6 
2 doz: Sawcers at gs p doz 1s. 
4 doz Small ditto at 7s p doz 1. 8. 
2 Pottle Wine Measure Potts at <6 il, 
.) Quart ditto Potts at 2/8 If, 
6 Pint ditto Potts at 22d ps ig. 
6 halfe Pint ditto at 14d ‘P 
fy Quartern ditto Potts at gd p ps 4.0 


a Fatt Cost 7s P 


One halfe Barell Fatt No 4 cont 
more pewter 


8 dishes qt 26¢ at gd lo. 9.g% 
A Fatt Cost 3s 6 3. 6 
£76. 2.6% 





Report of the Director of the Museum of the Society for 
the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


KCR THE YEAR MARCH I. 


Tot > President and Members 


NOE 1¢ [v: 


of the 


T gives me great pleasure to pre- 

sent my report as Director ot the 

Museum for the year ending Feb- 
urary 24, 1923. 

The past year has been one of un- 
surpassed growth in the 
museum gifts, of which the quantity 
has been large and the quality excel- 
lent. It would be easy to confine this 
report to an elaboration ot the articles 
received and tO dwell on their excel- 
lence and suitability for such a col- 
lection as ours, but since lack ot space 
prevents this members are asked to 
look Over the detailed list ot acquisi- 
This list makes 
interesting reading and shows that our 
museum is makingsubstantial progress. 

Last we received the fi nrst be- 
quests of museum articles in the So- 
and strangely enough 
not from members. Mrs. Eleanor M. 
Bamtord, of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, bequeathed a brass-bound chest 
made from the mahogany window 
seats of the John Hancock house, Bos- 
ton, as well as the original muster roll 
of and other 


tie ns W hich tollow S 


year 


clety s history. 


papers relating to the 
kirst Massachusetts Light Artillery. 
Miss Roma Newman, of Concord, 


Mass., in an unsigned will, left the So- 
ciety an embroidered coat of arms and 
an autograph letter of John Hancock’s. 
By the terms of the last signed will 
these became the property of Miss 
Alice Worthington Bull, ot Baltimore, 
who very graciously presented them to 
the Society in order to give effect to 


Miss Newman’s evident wishes. These 


wal ot 


1922, Tro MARCH 1, 192} 

are doubtless but the forerunners of 
numberless articles to be received by 
will in the future, and it 1s particularly 
pleasant to find the Society so well 
known and so highly thought of by in- 
dividuals outside of its membership. 

Two remarkably fine wall papers, 
one from the De Wolfe house at Bristol, 
R. I., received trom Miss Mabel L. 
Gardner, and the other from the House 
ot the Eagles at Bristol, R. r received 
Mrs. Harry Hyde Cabot, have 
been framed for the Society by Mrs. 
Edwin Farnham Greene, and they now 
hang in the Otis house. 

It 1S W ell occasionally tO remind Our- 
sel\ es that it 1s the object ot our mu- 
hand to posterity a 
record of the way our forefathers lived, 
not only in some one particular genera- 


from 


seum to down 


tion but from generation to generation 
throughout the history ot these New 
England states. In other 
museum belongs to the regional class 


words, our 


of museums and covers a well defined 
and superlatively interesting territory. 
We have just completed thirteen 
vears of effort towards realizing the 
leal set before us. At first, progress was 
decidedly slow, as Vour Director found 
on consulting the early records and the 
memory of one of our incorporators. 
This incorporator states that the first 
museum object received was a watch- 
man’s rattle from the house of the late 
Parkman on Beacon Street, 
which he hastened tO give the Society 
a9 it was but a few days old in order 
» have the honor of presenting the 
ft gift. This friend might well have 


spared himselt such haste. for in that 


George 
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first year but seven other articles were 
received, and of these he gave five and 
begged the other two. The second year 
marked the real beginning of museum 
growth and from then on gifts have 
come without ceasing. 

So far as the mere acquisition of 
objects is concerned we are making ex- 
cellent progress, but we must bear in 
mind that accumulation is only one 
branch of museum work. There follows 
the accessioning, which is time consum- 
ing and somewhat tedious since each 
object has to be numbered in as per- 
manent a form as possible. Furniture, 
china, glass, etc., are usually numbered 
with oil paint, and textiles with in- 
delible ink on tiny pieces of linen tape 
sewed on in inconspicuous places. All 
of this represents time and labor and 
adds to the value of our museum in- 
vestment. A record of each article 1s 
kept in an accessions book which tem- 
porarily supersedes the system of ac- 
earlier years. 
The next step is the display of the 
object, which means finding space for 
it on the walls or in some show case, 
and this involves a certain amount of 
rearranging at a further expenditure of 
time and trouble. The cases 
themselves are expensive and few in 
number and the spaceinthemislimited, 
as is also all the other space at our dis- 
posal, which adds still further to the 
difficulties of proper installation. 

It might be thought that with the 
objects safely on the walls or locked in 
cases the troubles of the museum staff 
would be at an end, but it is no exag- 
geration to say that they then find 
their true beginning. Once having ac- 
cepted, accessioned and displayed an 
object it is the duty of the museum 
Staff to give it unceasing care. To do 
this properly two prime requisites must 


cessions cards used 1n 


show 


be met—the building and its fittings 
must be adequate and the staff must be 
sufficiently large, and it is just here 
that our fails to meet the 
ideals we have set for it. By no possi- 
bility can the Otis house be called fire- 
proof nor even fire-resisting. So far as 
the museum is concerned, the Otis 
house never has been, and, in fact, 


never can be, looked upon as anything 


museum 


more than a step forward and an im- 
provement on the quarters which pre- 
ceded it. Our ambition must always be 
to secure eventually fireproof quarters 
and modern dust-proof cases and then 
only will the first of the two requisites 
mentioned above have been met. 

With reference to the second requl- 
site—a sufficiently large statt—it can 
truthfully be said that this is pre- 
eminently a question of endowment. 
Of this we have at present exactly 
$35.00, so that naturally the museum 
Staff 1s inadequate, overworked and 
underpaid. Even in our present quar- 
ters we could easily use ten thousand 
times $35.00. The problems of a build- 
ing with equipment and of a museum 
endowment will have to be met sooner 
or later and each year brings nearer 
the time when their solution can no 
longer be postponed if the Society is to 
function properly. Meanwhile the surest 
way of preparing the ground in ad- 
vance is to build up for the Society 
such a record of achievement as shall 
make the securing of the large sums 
necessary to cover building and endow- 
ment less difficult than would other- 
wise be the case. We must prove our- 
selves, by constant daily effort, worthy 
of the help which we shall eventually 
have to solicit. 

As your Director looks 


over the 


achievements of the past and considers 
the Society's constant growth 1n mem- 
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bership, with the resulting steady 1n- 
crease in gifts of all kinds, any linger- 
ing doubts are perforce obliged to give 
place to a feeling of confidence that 
the work so well begun will surely be 
still better continued and finally will 


meet with that guerdon of success 
which the self-sacrificing labor of years 
so well merits. 


Puitie L. SPALDING, 
Director of the Museum 


a a} 
Gifts and Loans to the Museum 


MARCH I, 1922 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1923 


GIFTS 


Misses EvizaperH W. and Saran H. Apams, 
Brookline. 

Cardboard bookmark, lard oil lamp, lantern, 
box iron, pewter. 
Anonymous GIPFTs. 

Deer-skin trunk, Staffordshire ware, silk rib- 
bon, Continental paper money, articles of cos- 
tume, soup tureen, wooden dolls, ornamental 
box, whale-oil lamp, pincushion, silver-headed 
cane, wooden mortar, tin match-sate : 

Mrs. Ranpotpw M. Appteron, Boston. 

Swift made of whale ivory, 3 bodkins and 
needle Case, tortoise-shell combs. 


Mr. 


Bandboxes, 


WitttaAm SUMNER Appleton, Boston. 
paper, bed-kev, 
I ndian stone implements, relics from the Province 


wall wooden 
House, Boston: iron kev, oval mixing bow!,Con- 
necticut ware, wax fruit, Rogers’ groups, shoe- 
maker's lasts, glass bottles, osier basket, archi- 
tectural relics, postage stamps, Rockingham 
ware Jar, ginger jar. 
Mr. Epwarp L. Arnoip and others, Boston. 

Rubber foot-ball ot the ( Ineida be Ot Ball Club 
of Boston, a trophy won in 1863. 
Mr. Burton M. AsHLey. 

Top of a turned fence-post from Dennisport. 
Mins. EteEANoR M. Bamrorp, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mahogany chest made from window seats 1n 
the John Hancock house. 
Mrs. C. C. Barry and Miss ExvizaperH War 
REN, Melrose. 

Klax, shuttles, bobbins, and repair parts for 
spinning wheels. 
Mr. Roperr W. Bettows, Boston. 

Clay 
Gloucester and Annisquam. 
Mrs. S. PARKMAN BLAkKe, Boston. 

Horn comb, portable desk of bird's-eye maple, 
straw bonnet, glass lamp globes. 


Mrs. Emity H. Briss, E. Hampton, Conn. 


Specimen fabrics. 


nogging from an old house between 


Mrs. Cuarztes Kk. Botton, Shirley. 

Quilted hood, part of a bedspread, table ( loth, 
articles of costume and needlework made by 
Shirley Shakers. 

Miss Marita Bowen, Cambridge. 

Silver sugar bowl, made by Jacob Hurd of 
Boston: silver sugar tongs (no mark) having the 
Wendell arms, silver cream jug, English mark 
of 1746. 

Mrs. Epmunb Bripce, W. Medford. 

Parian ware pitcher, stoneware sugar bowl, 
breastpin set with pearls, containing hair of 
George Washington and Gov. Caleb Strong. 
The Misses Mary M. and Heten A. Brooks, 
Boston. 

Four pieces of gold-band china. 

NMirs. H. Brown, Cambridge. 

Tallow candle. 

Miss Frances L. Bruce, W. Brookfield. 


Snuff box, sewing bird, fire bag, box cradle, 


(J; FORGI 


roll-top writing desk, portable size. 
Mins. Harry Hype Casor, Bristol, R. I. 

Wall paper trom the Eagle House, Bristol. 
Mr. Wittram C. Copman, Boston. 

Deed signed by Harrison Gray Otis tn 1828. 
Miss Kare Ek. Coney, Roxbury. 

Silver watch made by Cooper & Co., London. 
Miss Eitten Cooripce. 

Wooden hair-wavers, white satin pincushion 
made by Mrs. Maria (White 
wife of James Russell Lowell. 
Mr. C. L. Cooney, Boston. 

Horse’s hoof shave. 

Miss Frances Greety Curtis, Boston. 

Silver cardcase, perfumery bottle, part of an 
infant’s dress. 

Mrs. Greety S. Curtis, Boston. 

Ambrotypes, sandal-wood fan, photographs, 
wooden press. 

Mr. Lawrence Curtis, Boston. 
Hunting — pitcher 


Low ell, the first 


Franklin 


semi-porcelain, 
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sily er medal, gold scales, lite size plaster busts of 


James Freeman Curtis (17g7—183g9) and Thomas 
Buckminster Curtis (17gs—-1871). 
Mrs. CHArtes Ami Currer 
Cuartes W. Brapsury, Brookline. 


Coat of Arms of the Payne family carved in 


ana 


wood, long in the Faverweather family. 
Mr. Wititam Davenport, Berkeley, Calit. 

FE lzevir Benjamines, 
1633—formerly owned by Mrs. Hannah Adams. 
Mir. Wa. W. Deax. Meas. L. D. Wurre, Mrs. 
Fk. D. Capp and Mrs. L. D. Tappan, Brookline. 

Twenty-eight 
Haskell Dean . 
Miss M. L. Dewey, Shetheld. 

Child’s 


imprint Itinerarium 


moulding planes usd by Noah 


IATh LAgh 


° ] | 
dress embroidered with crewel work 


. 


bead bags, purses work bay, pincushion, cara 
A ci Di De 
Miss Emma FE. Dickman, Cambridge. 


Medal, iT welry, lace collar 
Mrs. R. H. Doane and 
Rtusseit, Boston. 

Oil portraits of Jonathan Dorr and Benjamin 
Humphrey. 

Mrs. Apa B. Dow, Topsteld 

Part of a rose blanket, ca. 1800, quill pens. 

Mrs. Henry H. Eves, Cambridg: 


Crimson velvet vest worn bv Gov. James Bow 


Mies. Wieriram F. 


a ' ' 
goin, pair pattens, Siiver bows. spectacies, t 
| _ 4 . :, = 
" >" | - _— , »* ,* 
Caiendar&rs, articies of costume, nan »S tal =F » 
. . _ —~>} a8 . 
renin’ mitts | tn century 


Mears. CurisropHer R. Exior, Boston. 
Cocked hat, 1st Corps of Cadets, before th 

Civil War 

Mir. and Mrs. Wiu 


ARD EMERY, 


Chaise baby carriage, 18 30-1840. 
Mr. Wittiam C. Enpicorr, Boston. 


Ccravon 


portrait of Mirs. Marianns 


Brimmer, born 12>. 
Miss CarHerine W, FAUCON, lilton. 
Brass door ‘1 


See ee ee 


latches, dissected ] 
* | ] ; ] . 
papel cutters, Kitchen implements and wooden- 


the home ot Mrs. David Weld of 


Wa} 
Boston, sillabub class S and othe r glass ‘Se brass 
} 


cturs 


s, games, 
used 1n 


S| | ’ " } 
goor KnNnoOcKerT, Mason S stonewart ( up plate S 
—- 
Sauce aishnes 


n 


and : TON pitche r. me lal. 
\liss SARAH 


\. Fintay, Boston. 
Perpetual calendar engraved on a pewter dis 
Mars. Heren Futter Fowrie, Cambridge. 
Wooden bung starter, pestl 
Mrs. 
Wall paper, stencil reproduction of wall paper. 
Miss Mase: Bristol, R. I. 
Wall paper from the DeWolf house. 
Miss Ann R. Gaverrt, Brookline. 
Receipt signed by Mrs. H. G. Oris, 2d, during 
the Civil War. 


ESTHER STEVENS FrRAzER, Cambridge. 


Lorp GARDNER, 


Mr. CuHartes EF. Goovsreep, Boston. 
Card board book mark. 
Miss Avice A. Gray, Sauquoit, N. Y. ¢ 
Sandwich glass cup plate. 
Mr. Harry A. Gray, Roxbury. 
Cravon portrait of “Yankee Doodle’ Saw telle, 
an old-time Boston “‘character.”’ 
Miss Erten P. Hatt, Cambridge. 
Ladder-back Chippendale chair, pick-wick. 
Mrs. Sarauw A. Harr, Wellesley Hills 
Glass decanter, drapery knobs. 


. . ' 
HarrrorD Fire INsurance Co. 


Bronze medal. 
Miss Sarauw A. Hiri, Wellesles 


False hair 


Hills. 


», KIC shoes, set of 


“tront piece 
wooden boxes, Cres articles ot costuny nec dle- 
work pocketbook. 
Mrs. CHartes Hopkinson, 
Doll. 
Mer. Ek. A. Huepener, Dorchester. 
Wall paper, flax hatchel, plaster impr 
of leaves made bv Ball-Hughes: 
trait of Mrs. Sarah Ann Alden 
Mir. Lawrence W. JENKINS, Salem. 


framed o1 
rR1<—188 
Pocket murror 
pocket 
Miss MarcGarer H. 
Wall paper. 
Mrs Henry FE. 
Bookmark. 
Mr. H. W. Kent, New York City 
Ambrotvp: 


Mr. J. Fre 


shaving CaiSe 


, 
INnKSTANG 


JOHNSON, \I lr Ss 


REDERICK KELLY. New Hav 
Architectural relics. 

Miss Heten F. Kimepace, Brookline. 
Miniature of Oliver Cromwell bv Tavlor, ca. 

170 2. 

Nir. RED! Rid Lo NOIR 
Wooden boortack. 
Nliss CAROLINI \. 

Breastpin. 


I 


Mir. Arruur Lirrce, 


1 IGHTON, 


Part of a iner set of Roval We ster (104 
pieces) the state set at the [Tt it House, 
Boston. 

Misses A. P. and M. P. Lorine, Boston. 

Fan, pincushion, straw bonnet, satin vest, 
pumpkin hood 
Mr. Frank McCarruy, Northampton. 

Hat badge, Mass. Militia. 

Mins. Francis P. McCrecran, Andover. 
Arti les of costume, caps, baby dresses, vests, 


erc. 
Mr. J. H. Marscie, Bradford. 

Wall paper trom Kimball Tavern. 
Mrs. Kincsmitt Marrs, Boston. 


Articles ot 


bookmark, large 


fans, 


costume, 
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table cloth, Kashmir scarf autographed by 


darned-net lace veil, hair ring, 

rewelrv. 

De. Henry C. Mercer, Doviestown, Pa. 
Models showing dove-tailing at the corners of 

a log house. 

Mrs. ArtHUR M. Merriam, Manchester 

“drop” or pendant found in the ; 

Tristram Cofhin-House, Newbury; 1814 1nch 

wooden compasses. 

Miss Exvizaperu V. Morrison, Waverley. 


, , . 4° : 
Brown glass Dotti holding 2 vals., watch 


| = . } 1 
POckK t of Swiss carving, bookmark. 


Miss Louise Murray, New York City. 
Charter Oak, 


['rn turned in wood trom the 
s of fabrics match, ef 


}! . ’ i 
Miiss Rowa NEwM 


AN, | state of, Concord. 
kK mbroidere . | 


coat of arms and dutograpn 


letter of John Hancock. 

Mr. Orts Nort ROSS, Nirs. KINGSMII NIARRS, 

ana Nir. H. Nor ROSS Boston. 
Blue broadcloth coat with brass buttons, worn 

by Otis Norcross ot Boston (1784-1827 

\1 s, Oris Nort ROSS, tamil 


} 


(SRENVILLI 


, 


Paisley shawl, pumpkin hood, French cash- 
mere shawl, jewelry. 
NI) ‘ lo . }? iN} Worx t 


Mars. Saran J. Parrison, through Mrs. krep 
NICHOLS, Boston. 

walnut irn air ad Io ror 
Hull, cane 

longu Ca. Oe “7 rorme 

by Commodore Hull. 

Mrs. WINS! 


bac N 


Can AT TTA 
merly owned by Commodor 
chats 
JouN ow PERKINS 

Framed « 
and used as ; 
PHILLIPS 
rion IN CONNECTICUT. 

Indian arrow, Indi 
Mr. Presron C. Ponp, Chicop 

Hampton County Bridge medal. 
Mas. \I AR\ Nl. Poor, B ston. 

Coverlet of early print 
Nirgs. Nii RRAY Po TER, Boston. 


Drawing of mountains made 


ross mad °* of hum in hair about ta 


11 
i Wall Gecoraiion 
IXPEDI 


ANDOVER ARCHAEOLOGICA! 


} 
, > | try? *% el 
cf I SLO i Pic i De 
i 


ad coTrton, 


at school in 184: 
Pu KCHASE. 


Indian bow! ot Stercot 


! 
riv owned 


fe 


ite ploughed up at Lynn- 


lb. keg of hand-wrought 
ck of William 
Taylor, Jr., 408 Washington St., Boston 
Fred \. Wilson collection of Indian 


stone implements largely from Mystic 


held, 


nails formerly in the hardware st 


arrow points, | 


Id2 


Id40)}, the 


mens: ? window sashes filled 


a nec 
SpE! 
\? 
bull’s eve crown glass 


Mr. Harry SEATON Ranp, Cambridg: 
Steel for a tinder box. 
Mrs. | ames W, ROBINSON, Boston. 
Moulded brick from Old South Meeting House 
Mr. JoHN Rosinson, Salem. 
Ambrotypes 


Miss Maup H. Roscor, West Resters 


. Conn., 


with white 


P ong = , a | , , - ’ > , 
Ra iroad CRETS, SPOO! Case, O$ler DASael, § ‘ 
1+ rl " s+? os 4 ¢ | tray 

li » wm MOVES, ATI slTiki TOOT N Ula’, 


Miss BLANCHE A. RussELt, 
Knob tron sate, about 18 30. 
NMliss Mary E. NDERS, Cambrid 
Oil portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Hent 
painted by Francis Alexander. 
Mirs. Georce | 


SAT 


? } 
Oak rom a h MUS 
Nliss los \ NicC. Suaw, Wab 
Slipp playing cards, quill pens 
ock c. Se y| spect cl] cases, W UW ) 


SCHOO! irc) | meda 1Se- 


| “a 

\ Hall \ , 
KksrTrare OF Denison RoGers SLADE, 
Ni gs. THEODOR! P. Bi RGESS, 
Civil War relics, rel 


, 
' , 
S clothing, Or 


ry ' , 
nmaiunecy 


:; 
icS of the 


} . ' 
ai ncenu, rouve cup oft 


ae al | . . FF 
Abigail Bromfield 


merly used bv Miss 
ed umbrella with 


ivorv headed cant 


, 


John Hancock house, Boston; woodet 


) 
rhass diamond Pane 


4 ). . all , — 4 
standing at Harvard, Mass.. articles of men 


, 


) ° | , 
clothing, 2 long-skirted coats, betore 1780, tow 


cloth bag containing a collection of tabric covere 
wooden buttons, antedating 
Miss Susan EF. Suuru, 
Deerskin trunks. 
Mir. PHitie Spatpine, Milton. 
Pile, plaster, led 


. ] >.. . 
trom the Province 


moulded bricks and other reli 
House, Boston: seaweed us 
as an outside wall filling in Pierce House, Dor 
chester. 
Mrs. R. H. F. 
Kent, England. 
Nankin ware chocolat 
Nathan Appleton, Boston. 
Esra’ 


EOF FRANCES GREELY STEVENSON, Broo 


, 


— ss , 


through 


Delt ware 
ot Bos- 
whale- 


1 1 | ] } } > . 
ne ribs, brass box lock with kev from the front 


~ 


John Hancock house, 2 leaded 


sash rrom al NOUSE rormeriy 


‘» 


*% , ° , 
China and pottery, glass tea chests, lewelrv, 
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. :, . , : - 
fans, medals, parasols, articles of costume, snuft 


boxes, games, spectacles, watchman’s rattle, 
fancy boxes, cardcases, slippers, shell combs, 
examples of needlework, ambrotypes, gum rub- 
bers, infant's clothing, brass kevs, needle cases. 
Miss VirciniA STocKWELL, Boston. 

Silver 


. ,. 1 | 
mounted leather pocketbook, about 


1786, infant’s cap, jewelry, doll’ 
paintings by Marshall Johnson. 
Mrs. CHarctes M Srow, Roxbury. 
Jointed wooden doll, 1's inches long. 
Miss Eiten A. Rospsins Srone, FE. 


5 
Stile trom 


S adress, etc., Ol 


Lexington. 

a WiIndaow sash 

whetstone, iron bolt. 

Mr. CHarces C. Swan, 
Lap stone, paving pebble. 

Miss NANNA Sweet, Brooklin 
Articles of costume. 

Mr. Cuartes H. Taytor, Boston 
Wall paper, castiron boottack 

Mr. Wittram W. Taytor, Boston. 


+4 
Li Wwe 


Strap hinge and collection of handmade nails. 
Mrs. Kate Prerce THAayver, Wevmouth Land 
ing 


, | 
Landscape wall paper 


Miss Mary Atpen Tuayer, Boston. 
Paislev shawl. 

Mrs. ALBERT THORNDIKE, Boston. 
Needle-work p1 


Nn pe ture 


LOANS TO THE 


Miss SaArAH H. Apams, Brookline. 
Pewter plates and platters. 
ANONYMOUS, 
kramed photograph of Sorrento, Italy. 
Mir. Wa. SuMNER APPLETON. 


Water color by Pe. Lapira, land pe ne 


7 
ASC ah} al 
Sorrento, Italy. 
Boston ATHENAE!I M. 
: : :' ; 
aster bust of Harrison Grav Otis, modell 


by S. N. Clevenger. 


Mrs. E. S. UpHam, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Footstove formerly in the ““Scotch’’-Boardman 
house, Saugus. 
Mrs. Henry VAUGHAN. 
Wall paper trom Hamilton House, South Ber- 
wick, Maine. 
Mrs. CHArtes Evior Ware, Jr., Boston. 
Fan, articles of costum 
Mires. Ek. R. Warren. Boston 
Pieces of “patch.” 
Nir. THomas WarerMAN, Boston 
Architectural relics. 
Miss Atice WeTrHERELL, Cambridg 
Lithographed reproduction of the Price view 
ot Boston, (72a: lithographed view ot Boston, 


Eur SP 


Miss Mary C. WHeetwricur, Boston 

Bed quilt of handwoven woo! n, rom New 
Hampshire, feather trimmings, slipper, 
necklace 


Mrs. Louis A. Woopsury, Grove! 


O!d-tashioned hand shears, compass 1n wooden 


+ er 
buckles, Indian bead 


box. 
Mirs. 


kramed wall decoration made ot shells and sea 


louon P. Wyman, Cambridg 


weed. 
Miss Marcarer C. Wyman, 


Copper warming pan. 
VILSEUM 
Mir. Georce W. Brown, Chi 


Child’s high chair, 
Nirs. Fk. Burnap, Waterbury, Conn. 


Suit oft bov’s clothes worn bv Samuel Burnap 


stnut Hill. 
chair tabl 


Cy} ORG! 


about [Ol 7. 
Mix. Hoiriis krencu, Boston. 
kramed oil portr: 
Mrs. J. T. Linzer, Boston. 
Articles of costume. 
Miss Erten A. Rospsins Srone, FE I 


} 


ut ofa vounyg lady. 


exington. 


(Queen s ware dish. 
~ 





Report of the Librarian 


Ta thre 


AN 


President and Members of the 
cretv: 

HAVE. the honor to present my re- 
port as Librarian ot the Society tor 
the vear ending February 28, 1923. 
The past vear closely resembled its 


immediate predecessors, SO far as the 
Library 1s concerned, in bringing nu- 


The 


list of donors with gifts appears as an 


merous and valuable accessions. 


appendix to this report and its sub- 
stantial totals attest the generosity ot 
and triends. Even from 
British Islands the So- 
ciety regularly receives gifts corisisting 
largely of representations of old En 
lish halt-timber work or “black and 
cottages and manor houses, and 


our members 


friends in the 


(Fy 

— 
iy 
<4 


white’ 
photographs and other views of Eng 
lish towns, villages, and countryside. 
lis of value to us partly 


because of the connection be 


This materia 
close 
tween English and American architec 
ture ana partly because SO much ot it 
places connected with the New 
England emigrants. Krom Sir ERdward 
: came photo- 


shows 


J. Duveen, of London, 


graphs of Standish Hall, the home of 


the ancestors of Myles Standish, and 
a set of smaller negatives and prints 
members of the 
The Hall itself 1s un- 
fortunately in the middle of a colhery 
district, and being no longer in demand 


trom 
Standish tamilv. 


Was recelved 


by the class ot persons W ho SO long 
maintained it, has been stripped of its 
interior finish and some of the rooms 
are believed to have been sold for re- 
erection in America. 

A particularly 
Mrs. William. W. 
Set of photographs of 
Litchfield, Conn., 


Quincy Memorial. 


welcome gift trom 
Rockhill was a fine 
“Ardley,” at 
now known as the 


These show the 


building as it appeared W hile occupied 
by our late member, Miss Mary Per- 
kins Quincy, senerousl\ be- 
queathed the Society the house 
lot and an endowment of $2 
its maintenance. 


W ho SO 
and 
>,000 for 


To mention all the noteworthy gifts 
of the year would prolong this report 
und luly, but a few are selected as typi- 
cal. From Mrs. L. P. Dean and Messrs. 
Lawrence Park, George Francis Dow, 
William B. Clarke, and Wm. Sumner 
Ap pleton were received measured draw 
ings of New England buildings, always 
most valuable single photograp »*h was 
that from Mr. Philip L.. Spalding show- 
ing a fragment of a truly Eliz: tbethan 
tor m of construction in the south gable 
of the Prov nce House, Boston, un- 
covered inside of a party wall during 
the work ot demolition. This photo- 
graph Mr. Spalding had taken in the 
nick ot time, halting the work ot the 
house wreckers for a moment in order 
that the record might be made. Ba- 
con’s Castle, Virginia, is believed to be 
the only other old buik ling in America 
which has a similarly constructed brick 
gable end, but it 1s neither as large nor 
as fine as that of the Province 
A gift of peculiar interest which 
came from Rev. Charles A. Place was a 
photostat of an architectural elevation 
belonging to Mrs. John Holmes Mori- 
son, on which ts written, 


a welcome form of sift. Perh; aps the 


was 
House. 


“Designed by 
C. Bulfinch about 1796 tor Copley land 
and excepting the second story win- 
dows, precisely the front of w hat Mr. 
H. (;. Otis called The Brick House on 
LLynde-Chambers Street.” 

Of stereographs the two largest gifts 
came from Mr. Frederick J. Libbie 
and the Bostonian Society. These were 


19 
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both remarkably interesting lots of pic- 
tures and it is a pity the library does 
not receive more like them. There must 
be accumulations of no longer used 
stereographs many old New Eng- 
land garrets which the owners would 
gl; adly present if they knew they would 
be valued and preserved here. Our 
members can help greatly by making it 
more generally known that we collect 
such material. 

Three valuable small lots of photo- 
graphs were purchased from Mr. Wil- 
liam King Covell of Newport, R. I. 
These were records of the better pieces 
of furniture shown in the three exhibi- 
tions of the Newport Art Association. 
It isa great pity that our present quar- 
ters fail to provide space for such 
temporary exhibitions, in which the 
library material might have a share. 
Krom Miss Josephine McC. Shaw 
came a fine lot of photographs con- 
nected with the family of Herman 
Melville, author of “Moby Dick” and 
‘Typee,” which are enjoying such a 
vogue at the present time. 

The gifts of the year CoV ered a W ide 
range of material and included diaries, 
note-books, account books, maps, map 
letters and auto- 
graphs, pictures of ships, locomotives, 


books, wall maps, 
horse cars, carriages, automobiles, etc., 
clippings from Gleason's and Ballou’s 
Pictorials, 
books,”’ 

The Librarian’s report of a year age 
was largely 


so - called “commonplace 


“trash bi woks,”’ etc. 


devoted to summarizing 
the broad headings under which the 
library’s collections are classified, giv- 
ing an excellent idea ot the kind of ma- 
terial we try tO collect. This year there 
1S pointes d out with more detail a few 
of the ultimate classifications under 
which some of this material is filed. 
When our collection of photographic 
and other pictorial material started 


there was no difficulty in filing it, since 
it related almost W holly to old houses, 
their interiors and exteriors, contents, 
etc., and required only a simple classifi- 
cation. 
more 


Later on, as the gifts became 
varied, much material was re- 
ceived that required classification by 
objects and subjects. This 1s ke pt like 
most of the library material apart from 


books and pamphlets, in three sizes of 


vertical files arranged geographically. 
The postal card size 1s the sm; allest hile, 
the architectural size up to 12’ by 1s 


‘Ai 


is the medium, and the oversize the 
largest file. 

A TO <d idea of the contents of these 
hles can be obtained from the headings 
under the three first lettersof thealpha 
Agvricul- 
Alleywavs, Almanacs, 
America’s Cup, Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, 


bet. These are Aeronautics, 
ture, Alewives, 


Ambrotypes, 


Angling, Architecture, Armor, Artil- 
lery, Artists, Arts and Crafts, Astro- 
labes, Aquatints, Auctions, Auto- 
graphs, Automobiles, Baby Carriages, 


Ballots, Banks and Banking, Bar 
Rooms, Barbers, Base Ball, Bay Psalm 
Book, Band Boxes, Bath Rooms, Bead 
Bags, Beds, Bed Spreads, 
Bells, Battledore and Shuttlecock, 
Bible, Bibliophile, Bicycles, 
are, Billiards, Bills, Birthd lay Cards, 
Bison, Black Maria, Block Houses 
Blue Laws, Bohemian Glass, Bonnets, 
Book Cov ers, Book Marks, Book 
Plates, Books, Boot Jacks, Boots. 
Borders, etc., Boston and Albany 
Railroad, Boston Dramatic Club, Bos 
ton and Providence Railroad, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Boston Tea 
Party, Breakwaters, Brewster Im- 
prints, Bricks, Bridges, Brigantines, 
Bristol Porcelain, Broadsides, Business 
Cards, Cabins, € 
Cameras, 
Cannon, 


Bea ers, 


‘alendars, Calvinism, 
Camping, Canals, Canes, 
Cards Unclassified, 


Bills of 


Cards 





a 
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Social, Card Plates, Carriages, Car- 
toons, Cashmere, Castiron, Catalogues, 
Cemeteries, Ceramics, Chairs, Chang- 
ing Names, Chap Books, Chautauqua, 
Checks and Checking, Cheese, Chim- 
neys, Chimney Sweeps, Chinese Treaty 


Ports, Chiromancy, Christmas Cards, 
Christmas Seals, Cider, Civil War, 
Clam Bakes, Clocks, Coaches, Coal, 
Coast (guard, Co-education, Color 


Prints, Commons, Community Houses, 
Confederate States, Congregational- 


ism, Copy Books, Corn, Corner Cup- 


boards, Corsets, Costumes, Cotton, 
Cotton Prints, Covered Bridges, 
Courts, Cradles, Cranberries, Cricket, 
Crimes, Croquet, Cross-stitch Work, 


Cup Plates, Curfew, Customs. 

The material fled under these head- 
ings is as miscellaneous as the headings 
themselves. It consists of photogr aphs, 
matter, trom 
briet articles, 
and anything else that may 
be appropriate. Some ot the subjects— 
such as Automobiles and Costumes— 
The first 
is dated 1881, and while we have 
nuch and \ aried matter on the subject 


advertising chip pings 


newspapers, magazine 


circulars, 


are subdivided. automobile 


tolder 


In the same 
th the subject ot C oOstumes: the 
first year 


the vaps are tar too many. 
wavy W! 
represented ina separ ate 
tolder hap pens to be 1836 and tar too 
many of the following vears are wholly 
unrepresented. Probably | 


he r could help complete such hles Ly 


every mem 
cata 
logues, advertisements, clippings, cir- 
photographs, 
magazine 


Senauing tashion plates, sales 


culars, prints, 
Bas ot all of which 
quantities available 
suitable tor every heading in the list. 


process 
articles, et 


there must. be 


The tle of Christmas Cards is one of 


our newest, and among the earliest 
received were two prize-winners issued 
by the Louis Prang Lithograph Com- 


pany about 1881. There was a compe- 


tition in designing Christmas cards, 
and the first prize, $1,000, went to 
Elihu Vedder, and the fourth, $200, to 


Rosina Emmett. These two we have 
lack the cards awarded the 
second and third prizes. Since we col- 
lect not only old cards, but also many 
that are contemporary, because these 


but we 


too are so soon old and out of date, a 
few members were asked to give all 
the cards, both old and new, that they 
could spare, and the collection grew 
rapidly. This is material that every one 
can contribute, and we have alread\ 
extended the classifications to include 
cards for Easter, Thanksgiving Day, 
New Year’s Day, Birthdays, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, ere. The co-operation ot 
members is earnestly solicited to en- 
large all the subject files inourcabinets, 
We have again reached the 
where the filing cabinets are over- 
crowded. Two vears ago had five 
cabinets of architectural size. Last year 
we added three and now we 
already have material overflowing into 
The addition ot five three- 
units of architectural size 
probably suffice tO hold the ad- 
ditions ot the current year. The condi 
tion is the with our 


Stage 


more 


boxes. 
drawer 
would 
same smallest 
cabinets ot 1)! cture post i C ard S1Ze, in 
which are kept also the smaller photo- 
newspaper clippings, and_ all 
library material, 


graphs, 
other than books and 
pamphlets, which is of a size not ex 
ceeding that of a postal card. The ca 

pacity of the present files 1s : already 
outgrown and at least ten more drawers 
will be needed this vear. We 
cabinets suitable tor 


have no 
fling our over- 
size material, and as a regrettable 
sult, much of this is at present con- 
sulted with difficulty and 
time. 

Krom those best qualified tO know 
we learn that the Society's collection of 


waste of 








| 
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New England pictorial material is al- 
ready noteworthy and probably the 
most extensive anyw here to be found. 
It represents the accumulations 
thirteen and gifts from 
thousands of individuals, 


of 
many 
li- 
braries, etc., and 1s now growing faster 
than ever. Such a . ‘ 
to be housed in fireproof quarters and 
it 1s wrong To risk its loss in any that 
The lamentable loss of 
photographs, etc., last year in the Old 
State House, way occupied as the 
nead iquarters of the Bostonian Society, 
sa warning of what may possibly hap- 


Vear’rs 
societies, 


collection deserves 


are less secure. 


pen tO us if we postpone action too 


long. 

As our collection becomes better 
known the need of a permanent li- 
brary attendant becomes constantly 


more apparent. The Society is NOW SO 
short- handed that to give proper af- 


tention to a few investigators in the 


library means the undue crippling of its 


clerical work. It the library iS to con- 


Accessions to the Librarp 


krom MARCH 1 


AcHEsoN, Rev. Epwarp C.. Middletown, Conn. 

Apams, Misses Saran H. and ELizaperu 
Brookli 

Apprson, Miss Firorence, Lynn 

Ant, Henry Hammonp, Newbury 

ALDRED, Freperick W., Waltham 

AMERICAN Art GALLERIES. New York 

AMERICAN Scentc AND Hisroric PRESERVA’ 
Society, New York 

ANDERSON GALLERIES, New York 

ANDRI Ww, Nliss EL piITH, Boston 

\\ Ol 

\: ’ Boston 

A) ETO Wa. Sumner, B on 

AR LEOLOGICA IN | re OF AMER 4. W ishing Oy! 

ARCHITECTURAI ko) S0ste 

Arr | re OF CuHIcaGco 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF Vi5 


ss 
» 1Ya--, 


tinue to function it must make a begin- 
ning oft astatt d levoted solely to its own 
uses. That hreproot quarters and suth- 
cient help will be immediately torth- 
coming the Librarian is not rash 
enough TO expect, but he certainly 
hopes that members will bear these 
needs 1n mind and that from their con- 
stant reiteration of these needs some- 
thing may eventuate to the Society's 
advantage. | 
Itisat least a source of satistacti nto : 
know that we come under Mr. Justin 
Windsor’s classification of a “‘] li- 
brary,’ for it was he who said that a 
library with space enough and money 
enough must be a dead library, and 
that we surely are not. 
GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, 
Librarian. 
? 
TO MARCH I, 192} ; 


P, 
r Cara ] Book / \/ 
W.. 
I 
. 4 
LON 
? ? 1s 


GINIA 
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Batcu Hows! Trust , . eos ; r¢ [2 a [2 
B ALCH, JouN, Boston . me . : I 
Barker, J. A., Boston 
Barrows, Joun S., Boston — | 2 46 
Barry, Mrs. Cuartes C., Melros: a eG | 
BaxTerR, CHARLES N., Branford, Conn. . . . . 4 | 

Be_tows, Roserr P., Boston | 


Benton, Lewis H., Taunton a 2 

BiaispeLt, Mrs. J. L., West Newton — ' : | 22 
BLAKELY, Rev. Quincy, Farmington, Conn. 

Buss, EArt, Cambridge ? Lr 

Biiss, Mrs. Emirty H., East Hampton, Conn. 2 4 1] 


Bo! rOoN, CHARI ES K.. Brookline -— - a 4 
Botton Mrs. CuHarces k., Brookline oa : 


Boston ATHENAEUM a 4 ( 2 
Boston EVENING TRANSCRIP? ; 
BosTON Pos] ; 


BosToN SOCIETY O} NAT RAL Hisrory 

BosTONIAN SOCIETY ) ; Is 
Boutt, Miss Etten M., Pomfret, Conn. 2 

BowpircH, INGERSOLL, Boston 

Bowen, Miss Maria, Cambridge | | 
Brewster, Miss Apa A., Kingston | 2 
BriGHTMAN, Miss Eva Sr. C., Fall River | 4 


Brook_yn (N, Y.) INstirutre or Arts AND SCIENCES 27 
Brooks, L. Lorine, Boston _ | | I 
Brown, Mrs. CuHar.tes F., Reading _ , 4 
Browne, Mrs. Georce k., Cambridge , 
BrowNeé House SUBSCRIBERS , | 
Bryan, Georce S., Brookfield Centre, Conn. 

BurraLo Fine Arts ACADEMY) | | | 4 


Burrum, Mrs. WitiiaM P., Newport, R. I... . >I ? 
Buti, Miss Atice W., Baltimore, Md. . . . | . 
Care, Martin L.. Boston ore 

CHarcestron (S.C.) Museum . Pa ee ee e . 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 7 oe ee ? rn 4 , 22 
‘LAPP, Mrs. J]. B., Dorchester arr i? 4c] 2 3 
"LAPP, Miss Mary, Portland, Me. . ore , 
LARKE, Capr. Witt1AmM B., Boston. . | 4 26 2 9 t. D4 
LEVELAND (Ouio) Museum or Ari 

OFFIN, PRistTRAM, New York | oe 2 

‘ONNECTICUT Sociery D. A. R. 

‘ONNECTICUT HisToRICAL SOCIETY 


‘ONNECTICI r, State of 


‘OOLIDGE, BALDWIN, Pasadena, Calif. | 
‘ORDINGLEY, Witt1AmM W., Mendham, N. J. | 4 
‘OUSINS, FRANK, Salem | 2 
“OVELL, Mrs. Wa. KinGc and Kinc, Newport, R. I. 9 
‘TOWARD, |» London, England phar , 2< 16 27 24 
‘ox, Witmor T.. New Canaan, Conn. 
ROOK, A. R.. Springteld, Il. Siac : 
PRIER, CHARLES QO.. Chelsea 
UrTIS, BENTAMIN, Boston | — ? 


is, Miss Frances G., Boston a | 1 3 2 ) Sg 
"UR is, Mrs. Gres S.. Boston oT ' 7 : 


rr FRR RR RR FRR RARRARS 
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Post 
Opi 


Photo Cards Viex 


Curtis, LAwreNCE, Boston 
Detrroir Pustic Liprary 


Duveen, Epwarp J., London, Eng. 4 
Dow, Mrs. Ava B., Topsfield 
Dow, Georce Francis, Topsfield 1s 


Dup.tey, Wittiam P.. New York , 12 
FasTMAN, GeorGE, Rochester, N. Y. 

Epes, Mrs. Henry H.. Cambridge 

EpGar, Roserr S., Jersey City, N. J. 

Fits, Georce H., Co., Boston 

. LMES, R. | Boston 

Enpicorr, Witi1am C., Danvers 

Essex Instirute, Salem 

Faucon, Miss CarHerine W., Milton 
Fenwick, Cort. Georce C., London, England E >y 
Fox, THomas, Boston 

FRENCH, Hotuis, Boston 


KrENCH, Mrs. Houtis, Boston ‘y 

krost, Miss Susan P., Charleston, S. C. 

Gates, Mrs. N. Sranronx, Mystic, Conn. | 
GILLILAND, Dr. A. Berrram, Philadelphia 11 
CsopDARD, GeorcE S., Harttord, Conn. 

(sooDSPEED, CHARLES E., Boston 
CJOULDING, LEONARD P., So. Sudburs 4 


“(CoRANITE Mownruiy.”’ Concord, N. H. 

(sray, Miss Atice A., Utica, N. Y. 

Gray, ArtHur F., Watertown | 
(SREENE, Mrs. Epwin FarNHAM, Boston E 
Grew, Estate or Mrs. JANe N., 

CSRINNELL, Frank W.. Bostor 
Hare, RicHarp W., Boston 
Hart, Mrs. Eirten P.. Cambridyg 


HARTFORD CONN, CouURAN 1 fy 


HARVARD ARCHITECTURAL Liprary, Cambridg 
Haywarp, H. C., Boston ? 
Hevenor, Mrs. RicHarp., Westport, Conn. 

Hittyver Arr GALLERY. SuirH Coiitece. Northam] 


HincHMAN, Mrs. C. S., Philadelph 
Hot_anp, Henry N., England ly 
Hopkinson, Mrs. CHartes, Manchestet 

House, Rev. AtBert V., Danvers 

Howe, Miss Lois L., Cambridg: 
HUEBENER, Epwarp A.. Dorchestet hy 


Hunrincron, Dr. JAmes L., Bostor 22 
Hurcuinecs, Henry M., Boston 


Jenkins, Lawrence W., Salem i? 2 


Jermain, Syitvanus P., Toledo, O. 

Jewett, Miss Marcarer H., Bostor | 

Jounson, Mrs. Henry E., Melros if 2 
Keviy, J. Freperick, New Haven, Conn. 4 

Kent, Henry W.. New York 

KimBALL, Miss Helen F., Brookline 

Kinc, Mrs. Carouine B., Philadelphia 

Kine, J. F., Jr., Boston 


Vise. 
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Pas 
Photos Cards Vu Books Pams. Mrs, 

Kinc, Mrs. Mary Firtectp, Milton | , 12 
Lanopon-Davies, Fk. H., Cambridge, England 7 
LAWRENCE, Miss ExizaBeru, Belmont | L 
Leavens, Wittt1am, & Co., Boston 
Linpit, kreperick J., Boston 16< 
Lines, H. Wares, Meriden, Conn. 4 
Lirrce, Harran G., Lynn 2 I 
Liunosrepr, Mrs. Oror A., Bethesda, Md. I 
LONGFELLOW, Miss Atice M., Cambridge 8 I 
LorinGc, Misses A. P. and M. P., Boston | 
\NIAERCKLEIN, Burperre C., Harttord, Conn. 
Maine Hisroricat Sociers ' 
MIANNING AssociATEs, BILLERICA 
Miarsie, Mrs. bk. B., Woodstock, Vr. 
Marsron, Mrs. Mauve L., Ventnor, N. J. 2 ? 
\IlARYLAND Historica Sociery ; I 
\leprorp Historica. SocieTs rj 
Mercer, Dre. Henry C., Dovlestown, Pa. 
MerrorotitaAn Museum or Art, New York 4 
Mittar, Rev. Donaip, New York 4! E 44 . rw 
Mitter, Mrs. Ipa Farr, Wakefield 2 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS iI 
Morrison, Miss Ek. V., Waverley 4! 2 117 
Morse, Miss Carrie L., Newton Centre 
Mi RDOCH, Miss HELEN M.., Boston 22 
Murray, Miss Lovutse, New York 62 46 4 2 46 
MIuseum or Fine Arts, Boston 7 
MIuseum or New Mexico, Santa Fk‘ 24 
NANTUCKET HisToRICAL ASSOCIATION I 
Nasu, Miss Exizaspetru Topp, Madison, Conn. I 9 
NATIONAL Society S. A. R. ' 4 
NATIONAL Trust For PLACES or Historic INTERES? 

or NaTuRAL Beauty, London, England 
New ENGLAND Society IN THE Crry or New York 
New Lonpon Country (Conn.) Hisroricat Society | I 
New York (Crry) Pusiic Library 
Newark (N.J.) Museum Association ; 
Newporr (R. 1.) Hisroricar Sociers 4 
NorpiskA Museer, Stockholm, Sweden 6 
NortTH SHORE BREEZE, Manchester I 12 
Oak tanpb (Cat.) Free LIBRARY I 28 
O'’Matiey, Miss Mary E., Boston I 
Paine, THe Misses, Worcester 4 
Park, LAwrence, Groton "7 42 41 22 
Parker, Dr. W. THornron, Northampton | 2 
Parsons, HAro.p, Boston . . 
PENNSYLVANIA Museum AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAI 

Art, PHILADELPHIA , , 4 
PETTINGELL, FRANK Hervey, Los Angeles, Calif. , 2 
PHILADELPHIA Museums 
PickarD, Mrs. Gertruve G., Cumberland Mills, Me. I 
PicKERING, Henry G., Boston | 2 
Pierce, Rocer, Milton 1? 6 2 4 
Pir RCE, > Bes Co., Boston :, 4 
Pirace, Rev. CHAr tes A., Lancaster 32 2 3 
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/ C 
Ponp, P on C., Chico] 
Poo.e, B , East Mil 
“Po Et pucator,”’ B 
Pri C. Park, Bost . 
Prim ARY TCA ION. B ston 
Provipence (R. 1.) Journas 
Pu RCHAS! ; e 
Rarupun, Mrs. Isapette, Mystic, Con: 


Reynoups, Harris W.. Brooklin 
Merritt, Jounxn W., Boston | 
RHO | Is) AND SCHOOL OF} 1); SIGN 
RirpLtey, Mrs. G. L., Waverley 
RoBERSON’'S, | p., London, | I 
Rosinson, JOHN, Salem , 
RockHILL, Mrs. Witiiam W., Litchfield, Con: 
Ropman, Miss Emma, Boston 
Ropes, Wituis H., Salem 
Roscor, Miss Mavup H., West Roxbury 
RuGGies, Henry S., Wakefield 
Russecit, Miss Carrie L., Boston - 
SAMUEL ASHLEY CuHaprer, D. A. R.. Claremont, N. H. 
ScuppER, WintHROP S., Cambrid 
SEAVER-HOWLAND Press, Boston 
SEYMOUR, GEORGI DupLey. New Haven, Cor 
SHAaw, Miss JoserHine McC., Waban 
SHELDON, Mrs. GeorceE, Deerteld 
SHERBURNE, Mrs. JouNn H., Brooklit 
SHROPSHIRE Postat CAMERA CivuB, Bath, F: 
Srape, Estate Denison R.,. Brooklins 
SmitrH, Mrs. H. M. ) 
SMITHSONIAN INstiruTION, Washington 
SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF Lonpon, England 
SpaALpDING, Puitip L., Milton 
SPALDING, WILLIAM E., Marblehead 
SPRAGUE, Frank W., Cambridge 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN ales 
STaTE HistorIcAL AND NATURAL History SoOciery 

OF CoLORADO 
SraTe Historica SocieETy OF WISCONSIN 
STaTE STREET Trust Co., Boston ee 
STEVENSON, Estate oF Miss FrancesG., Brookline . 332 7 
STEWART, Frank H., Philadelphia 
STOCKWELL, Miss Viroinia, Boston ; 
Stone, Miss Et_ten A. Rossins, Lexington 
Storey, Mrs. Exizaspetru B., Norwalk, Conn. 
Srow, Mrs. Cuartes M., Roxbury... . 
Swampscott Historica. SOCIETY soa ana ade a 
param. Garemiee ©, BOWE 1-4 ss 6 te ee ew . 
Sweet, Miss Nanna, Brookline ... . . 
Taytor, CuHarces H., Boston La re a 
Tayior, Ezra W. B., Haverhill. . . .... . : I 
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Taytor, Wittiam W., Boston .......... § ” 


THAYER, CuHar.es I., Boston . a | 
THompson, Newe.t A., Boston... . , c6 


THORNBURGH, Mrs. Mary W., Guildford, England . 4 185 
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Warron, Perry, Bostor 


WatrerMAN, THomas T., Boston 
Wartkixs, Watter K., Malden 7 
WHEELWricHt, Miss Mary C., Boston | | ; 
Wu E, MIuss Anna M., Woonsocket, R. I. ; 2 | 

Wire Pine Bureav, St. Paul, Minn. 
Witcox, Mrs. A. H., Norwich, Conn 

\Wi anD, Miss Susanna, Cambrid 
Wiiirams, Miss Anna P., Chicago ' | 
Wirrtrams, Mrs. LENoreE WHEELER, New York 
\\ ams, THomas. Cambridg 


. am iv + 
Wor. Roo Vi NI) VIQORTAT ASSN,. New York 
Wowe\n’s Cc \ C1 BR Of BosTron ‘ 
WorCESTI Arr Museum | . 
Wryomine Sratre Hisroricat Dept. 
lotal Gitts March 1, 1922 to March 1, 192? ' 763 14g 1$26 407 “64 4442 
\\ i \ | of Dupli if s &- < | lf 2 “7 5 

+/ 40 L440 rol ‘3/ 7O! 4437 
Ack 4 g 1 previous Vv‘ irs IQ 7d0 li ial ~ea/ 202! 1940 1 3o4 
Grand Total in Library 23534 «15788 337 2391 «#4§709 «18277 














Old-Time New England 





Notes and Gleanings 


On Tuesday the 
(GREAT Boston second of October, 
HIRE OF I71] about Fight a 


Clock in the kK ve- 
ning, a Fire broke out in an old Tene- 
ment within a back Yard in Cornhi//, 
near to the Kirst Meeting-House, OC- 
casioned by the carelessness ot a p Or 
Scottish Woman, by using Fire to a 
parcel of ocum, chips and other com- 
bustable Rubbish, which soon raised a 
great ‘lame, and being a time of great 
drought, and the Buildings very dry, 
the Flames Took hold of the Neighbor- 
ing Houses, which were high and con- 
tiguous 1n that part, notwithstanding 
all applications and diligence to extin- 
guish and prevent the spreading there- 
of by throwing of water, and blowing 
up of Houses. The ire made its pre yy - 
ress throughout Corn/i// on both sides 
of the Street, and on both sides ot the 
upper parts of King and Queens 
Street: the ‘Tow n-House the 
Meeting-House, and many fair Build- 
ings were Consumed, and several per- 
sons kill’d and burn’d. Some Gentlemen 
took care to preserve Her Majesties 
Picture that was 1n the ‘Town-House. 
—Boston News-Lettei . Oct. i-8, IVII. 


and 


Thursday last 
being the Day ap- 
pointed for the Ex- 
Mary 
Rogers, alias — alias — alias, who had 
lain a long Time in Cambridge Goal 
under sentence of Death for Burglary, 
she walk’d to the Gallows with a Vel- 
vet Hood on, and her Hair curl’d (as 
is the Fashion among our prim Ladies) 
with a Halter about her Neck, and 
her arrival at the 


Aw EXxeEcurTion 
Kor BURGLARY 
ecution of 


upon Tree, she 


mounted the Cart, and sat upon the 
Coffin prepared for her, where she 
heard the Death Warrant read, and 





the several Reprieves granted by the 
Governor, without any Concern; and 


just as the spectators expected tO see 


her turn’d off, a Pardon granted by 
His Excellency was produced and read, 
at which seemed little at- 
fected, although it made so great an 
alteration in her 
Boston Evening Post, July. 17, 1749. 
James Assy, Watch-Maker & Fin- 
isher trom London, Opposite Mess. 
Cox & Berry's Store in King Street, 
Boston, Having Imported in the last 
Shi»s from London, a large Quantity 
of Clocks, with curious Paintings and 
Motions in the Arches. Likewise a 
compleat Assortment ot Gold, Silver, 
Pinchbeck, and metal Watches, of 
ditterent Prices; particularly one Gold 
Watch, calculated tO keep Longitude 
at Sea, it having every advantageous 
[Improvement from Watches of a com- 
mon Construction, not only having a 
Steel Horizontal Wheel and a ruby 
Cyllender, tho’ being very advantag- 
eous against Friction, the main Spring 


she \ ery 


Circumstances. — 


also keeps the same elastic Force while 
the Watch is winding up, which is a 
particular Improvement that no Com- 
mon Watch has, and therefore must 
lose time when winding up: it has an 
Expansion Slide, which must be allowed 
by all Judges of Mechanism, is the 
greatest Improvement ever made on 
Watch Work, which Use is to make 
the Watch keep regular Time in both 
extreme Heat and Cold, which oc 
casioned the great Mr. Harrison a 
long study before Compleated. Like- 
wise a compleat Assortment of Watch 
Chains, Sword Swivels, Seals, Xc. 
The Subscriber cleans and repairs re- 
peating, horizontal and plain Watches, 
and at the most reasonable Rates.— 
Boston News-Letter, May 16,1771. 
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“CROSSROADS” 


Peterborough, New Hampshire 


— estate located on the old Boston post-road and commanding a splendid view of Mount 
Monadnock and Dublin, as seen across the valley. The house, formerly the “Wilson Tavern,” 
contains much fine old panel work. Built in 1797 after designs by Bulfinch. Typical New England 
home with modern plumbing and heating. The old ball-room, tap-room and wine-vault are intact. 
Has sunken flower garden, pool in lawn, farmer's cottage and large barn. See illustrated article on tht: 
haUSe in “louse Beauttfui foe August, 920. oa | Sup rb specimen of New I ngland Arg hite cture. 


, 


Address, Jesse Atsert Locke, Peterborough, N.H., 









































ROWNE HOUSE (1663 with later additions), Watertown, Mass. 
WANTED: a tenant for five years at $600 a year who will payin 
advance on the understanding that this sum, plus an amount 

now in the Society's hands, will be spent in repairing and enlarging the 

house. Plans are on file, showing projected additions suitable equally 


nal : . . pa bens Reece | . 
ror resigence or Tea rooms purposes. ( orrespondence solicited. dddre , 


\WV. .¥ Appi ETON, 2 ILvnde Street, 3 ston 




















From oze Adam candle- HATS AND COATS 


Stick thru the gamut of FURS 
silversmiths’ and golde _—— 

. or ~NCen « d WVome 
smiths’ wares. whether all carsiadinae _ 


merchandise or service. surberry and Aquascutum 
we are always at command English Coats 
Suits Golt Jackets Gloves 


BIGELOW Neckties l'mbrellas 


0 49. =) 
= —— ollins & fairhanks (6. 


BOSTON 
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HE mug illustrated here 

was fashioned by Jacob 
Hurd, one of the famous silver- 
smiths of Boston. He came 
from a well-known family of 
silversmiths and lived from 
1702 to 1758. 

The mug ts in perfect condi- 
tion. Its lines are of simple 
beauty. The only decoration is 
the acanthus leaf on the 
handle. 

We have many other very 
interesting pieces of early 
American and English silver 


From the Hand of Jacob Hurd 





on display among the old furni- 
ture, glass, and tapestries on 
our third floor. TTankards, 
bowls, spoons, snuff-boxes, 
all delight the 


connoisseur who enjoys” the 


patch - boxes 


study of the artistic percep- 
tions of our forefathers. 

You are cordially invited to 
visit our antique department 
as freely as vou would a mu- 
seum where treasures of by- 
gone centuries are housed. 

Correspondence with mu- 
seums and collectors solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in JAH) 


Jewelers, Watechmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


i147 Tremont Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Unusual Bureaux 


\ | IST people search for old pieces of turniture in order 
A/§ to obtain the unusual in design and shape. 

The mahogany serpentine front bureau illustrated 
is Quite unusu: al—only 31 inches high, 36 inches long, and 
20 inches deep; it 1s admirably shi aped tor the smaller 
bedroom of some old house or even for the upper hall. 
We show another in mahogany, 4212 inches long and 38 
inches high, as well as several fine maple bureaux,—one 
or two in curious and beautiful combinations of maple and 
mahogany. 





A. ntig ue Room 
Jordan Marsh Company 
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